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Foreword 



Child labour exemplifies the global nature of child welfare. 
Although to many people in Europe the term may at first conjure up 
images of children working for little reward in sweatshops in the 
developing world, this is in fact, an incomplete picture. While it is a 
fact that millions of children in developing countries work to earn 
enough money for their own or their families' material survival, those 
of us in Europe have little reason to be complacent or to distance 
ourselves from the issue. For, whether as purchasers or textiles, 
footwear, carpets and other goods from developing countries of as 
consumers of services made more affordable by the excessive and 
inadequately rewarded employment of young workers in restaurants, 
bars, delivery services and so on, child labour has a relevance for us 
that most would prefer to disregard. 

The exploitation of children in work is a violation of their human 
rights and a gross waste of human potential. Child labour is both an 
old problem and a very new one. Having been evident in the 
beginning of the global industrialisation process, it is not only still 
prevalent in many developing countries but the drive of consumerism 
in recent decades has led to increased numbers of young people 
entering the labour force in industrialised countries. And while 
officially child labour is illegal in most countries, we all know that it 
continues as a reality and a major concern, not only in the developing 
world but also in the Member States of the European Union. 

The fact that the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, other international conventions and, indeed, EU legislation 
provide for the protection of children and young people from 
exploitation in employment, at least demonstrates a recognition of 
this reality. Indeed it is the realisation that, irrespective of the public 
stance of a number of Governments, not only does child labour exist 
but in some instances the number of children involved is increasing, 
tat highlights the urgency and necessity of this European Forum for 
Child Welfare study. 

EFCW is fundamentally committed to the cause of working 
children and recognises that it is a complex issue which needs a 
considered and integrated response. Children, and in this case, 
working children are to be consulted and heard before adopting rigid 
positions and initiatives on the issue. Indeed the first objective of this 
study is to create awareness amongst the EFCW membership of the 
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child work situation in Europe and to give the international debate a 
valuable input from the bottom. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce this report, to congratulate 
Roberta Cecchetti on its professional preparation and to commit 
EFCW to further action on this critical issue for children in Europe 
and beyond. 



Dublin, Ireland i June 1998 

Owen Keenan 

President 

European Forum for Child Welfare 



Introductory note 



1989 was indeed a historic year. It was then that, among others, 
the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child surfaced 
and the Berlin Wall crumbled. Both events were intricately linked in 
the sense that they carried the message and the potential to bring 
about democracy, human rights, social justice and free markets. Yet, 
at the beginning of the 21st century, so-called liberalised markets 
have certainly been established, or were rather enforced, in many 
more comers of the globe. But the other imperatives, far from being 
turned into reality, have instead been relegated to second-class 
status and are gradually subordinated to the allegedly more pressing 
demands of what has become the catch-phrase of modem times - 
globalisation. 

As the world moves towards a global economy, we are, 
nevertheless, confronted with a clear choice between sustainable, 
equitable economic growth and cut-throat competition that is intrinsic 
to real-existing capitalism and puts profit before humane 
development. One facet of globalisation is the exploitation of children 
in work across the globe, and the numbers are growing. Currently, 
and on a worldwide scale, the phenomenon of child labour governs 
the lives of almost 250 million children. 

Child labour is usually characterised by extremely low or no 
wages, long hours, hazardous and unhealthy conditions, lack of 
physical security, and its victims treated as shabby and cheap 
commodities to be discarded once they have outlived their 
usefulness. Many thousands of children are kidnapped or sold and/or 
kept as slaves with no rights and constant physical and psychological 
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abuse. Child labour, far from disappearing along with other abuses of 
the nineteenth century, is becoming a structural part of many 
economies in both the formal and informal sectors. Child labour is a 
symptom of unrestrained market forces and the growing divisions of 
wealth within and between nations. 

Many children are forced to work because of poverty. Especially 
where adult unemployment is rampant and social security lacking, 
families may be forced to allow their children to work simply in order 
to survive. Because of its effects on the health and education of 
children, child labour is also a major cause of poverty, creating a 
vicious circle from which there seems to be no escape. Under the 
pressure of economic crises, many governments seek loans from the 
international financial institutions under stringent structural 
adjustment programmes. This, in addition, means withdrawal of vital 
resources from social programmes, in particular to pay off debts. 
Large-scale unemployment resulting from privatisation, the twin- 
brother of globalisation, has exacerbated the situation. 

In this context it is outrightly scandalous that two newly-emerging 
nuclear powers, Pakistan and India, which time and again have been 
acclaimed in the West as “show-cases of democracy in South Asia”, 
spend one-third of the budget on the military and hardly two percent 
on education of its children (as is the case in Pakistan), and the 
school drop-out rates in India’s hand-made carpet producing areas 
approach 85%. Such appalling developments are not confined to so- 
called Third World countries. Even in different parts of Europe, as 
this study vividly demonstrates, an increasing number of children 
attend school full-time but also work outside school hours, 
sometimes in dangerous situations with long hours, thus allowing 
child labour to creep into the mainstream of economic activities. 

Although most countries have laws against child labour, take 
steps to enforce them and did sign the UN Convention on the Rights 
of the Child along with relevant conventions of the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO), there exists, nevertheless, a minority of 
governments which tolerate child labour in the belief that this can 
gain them a competitive edge in a globalised economy. As the global 
free trade agenda becomes a reality, sustainable and equitable 
development risks being undermined in the name of cut-throat 
competition. Therefore, proper actions are warranted - to say the 
least - to secure the incorporation of a Social Clause in international 
trade agreements that would involve cooperation between the ILO as 
principal player of the United Nations and NGOs committed to the 
welfare of children. The overriding concern should be to stop 
countries undermining their trading competitors through systematic 
use of child labour, forced labour or discrimination, or by suppressing 
the rights of trade unions to organise and bargain collectively. 

Since child labour is a global problem, it urgently requires global 
solutions and needs to be combatted effectively through concerted 

^ v. 9 
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national and international actions. No one should be given the 
chance to play with and gamble away the children’s own rights to a 
past and present in dignity. Above all, genuine economic progress 
can only occur when adults are in work and children in school, 
securing the most valuable resource for the future - a well-trained 
and educated workforce. 

Although the main focus of the Stiftung fuer Kinder for over a 
decade now has been working with children in situations of armed 
conflicts, we supported this study from its very inception. Ms. 
Roberta Cecchetti’s findings merit a wide circulation and should 
serve as a further encouragement to research and committed action 
to all those who are not of the opinion that we already live in the best 
of all possible worlds. 



Freiburg i.Br./Germany 



1 June 1998 



Dr. Rainer Werning 

Executive Director 
Stiftung fuer Kinder & 

Member of the Executive Committee 
International Forum for Child Welfare (IFCW) 
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Introduction 



Researching in children and work in Europe constitutes a 
challenge. Child work has recently been reported to be present in 
European countries but the situation is inadequately documented: 
very little has been clearly and in-depth investigated. 

When one comes to Europe all the discussions that are going on 
at international level - the new ILO Convention on the abolition of the 
worst forms of child labour, the global march against child labour, 
social clauses and labelling practices - do not completely suite to 
European working children. In Western European countries forms of 
unacceptable child labour exist and include commercial sexual 
exploitation, sexual and physical abuse of child workers; exploitation 
of domestic workers; child trafficking, employment of children under 
hazardous conditions, and problems of street children. In countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe the transition to a market economy, 
increasing poverty, and the restructuring of the welfare system have 
made economic exploitation of children more likely, and has been 
reported in many of these countries. Roma minorities suffer from 
particularly high levels of poverty and child work. 

However, there is a large number of European working children 
who want to do so, who, successfully or not, combine school and 
work, students and workers at the same time working for their 
consumer desires. This is the reason why, particularly for Europe, 
(but this could be applicable to the entire world) a large variety of 
definitions come up and are needed: child work, child labour, child 
employment, economic exploitation of children. They describe 
various situations in which working children are involved throughout 
Europe: children belonging to ethnical minorities, children willing to 
work, children belonging to poor households and therefore obliged to 
work, street children working to survive, etc. 

For all European Governments, child work is regulated in very 
deep details (due both to national law and ratification of international 
conventions and treaties) but this does not prevent children from 
being employed illegally, under the minimum age for admission to 
work, without respecting working time and conditions. And actually 
this is the situation in some European countries and member 
countries of the European Union. 

Moreover, the majority of European countries do not recognise 
working children as a cause of concern or an issue to be dealt with. 
They would rather consider it a past and/or solved problem. Lack of 
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official data clearly shows the Governments position and 
understanding. 

This led EFCW to involve its membership in a research project in 
order to investigate at the grass root level any presence of working 
children in European countries and to give to the issue an NGO 
perspective. 

For this purpose, we sent to EFCW members a questionnaire, 
the aim of which was to show how our network of child welfare 
organisations is dealing with the working children topic, what the 
concrete awareness of the issue is, and background and knowledge. 
At the same time this would give to the international debate a real 
added value, by reporting new information and data. 

The questionnaire, which included 13 multiple choice questions, 
was divided into four main parts: 1 . The analysis : NGOs were asked 
to put together official or estimated numbers of working children in 
their countries, divided by the kind of activities and age ranges. They 
had to give a series of main reasons for children being at work. 2. 
Existing actions and projects : NGOs put in this part all the relevant 
information about their own projects related to child work: working 
methods, co-operation with other organisations, kind of activities, 
difficulties, etc. 3. Proposal for concrete actions : On the basis of 
national situations, NGOs identified a priority of recommended 
actions to deal with the child work issue both at national and 
international level. 4. Opinion and thoughts about child labour : A 
collection of opinions on the social clause in multilateral 
agreements 1 . 

The collection of data and figures presented a real challenge for 
EFCW members and revealed the absolute scarcity of researches, 
statistical data, concrete actions and projects in this field. A lot of 
members experienced and faced this lack and, due to their focus on 
different areas of child welfare, some of them could only give a 
general overview of the situation of working children in their country. 
On the other hand some other members carried out a very in-depth 
research, involving professionals, experts, researchers, child 
welfare/rights NGOs and Government Departments. The results, in 
these cases, are really impressive. 

Besides the outcomes of EFCW survey, the study implied the 
collection, analysis and use of the existing data and information, 
even if scarce, on child work and labour in European countries. 

This study is not therefore meant to be a comprehensive 
overview on child work in Europe, but after having given an 
exhaustive view of the international pieces of legislation on child 
work and their state of implementation in the EU Member States, it 
analyses four case studies: the United Kingdom, Greece, Italy and 
Portugal. 



^ "he full text of the questonnaire is reported in the Appendix. 
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These case studies were selected on the basis of different 
approaches that can be used to deal with working children in Europe: 
the United Kingdom case will gives the perspective of child work and 
children participation, Greece and Italy cases will analyse the 
relationship between immigrants and child labour, and Portugal is 
mentioned as one of the EU Member States where street children 
constitutes a relevant phenomenon of concern and where concrete 
actions are taken to deal with it. Besides the different results and 
approach of each case study, every one of them is, in itself, a good 
model of practice because of the research and concrete work which 
stay behind them. In addition to this, one of he main sources used for 
the present survey were children, directly contacted and heard, their 
opinions and experiences were seriously taken into account. For this 
reason we would say that this is a bottom-up survey that, even if not 
exhaustive and complete, contributes to the international debate with 
the voices of working children. 

Finally we would like to underline that the role of child welfare 
NGOs is closely connected with child work issues: services and 
concrete help to children together with listening to them and 
understanding their situation, concretely improve their living 
conditions and could therefore have an impact - if necessary - on the 
causes that lead children to work. 
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Chapter 1 

Children and work in Europe 



Summary: 1.1 Introduction - 1.2 Child and childhood - 1.3 Child labour, 
child work, child employment - 1.4 Street children, children on the 
street, children of the street - 1.5 Children’s participation and right to 
work - 1.6 Children who work in Europe 



1.1 Introduction 

The readers of a study on child labour usually expect data and 
numbers. Child labour exists in industrialised country beyond all 
doubts, and in European countries as well. Nevertheless statistics 
are lacking and known figures derive mainly from guesswork and 
estimations. 

A basic reason for the lack of accurate figures - besides the 
scarcity of methodological studies - is that no one can agree on 
definitions. There is no single, clear-cut definition of child labour 
under international law. And when one comes to child labour, 
different problems arise: What is a child? What is the idea of 
childhood? Is there any difference between child labour, child work 
and child employment? 

To define what child labour is, one should clarify what kind of 
ideas and concepts remain behind it. 

This chapter will give some possible interpretations and 
approaches. 



1 .2 Child and childhood 

It might appear quite simple to neatly define what or who a child 
is. Traditionally a child has been defined as a comparative negative: 
a child is an individual who is not yet an adult. But this definition does 
not answer two basic questions: when does childhood start (with 
conception or with birth?) and when does it finish? Can age be the 
only criteria to distinguish between adulthood and childhood? 

Although any definition of childhood is inevitably artificial, much 
arbitrariness of the definition also derives from attempts at sub- 
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dividing childhood: in English one can find different overlapping 
terms such as baby, infant, juvenile, adolescent, youth, young person 
and minor 1 . 

The term most frequently associated with childhood is minority: 
minor, as opposed to major, conceals the notion that children are 
lesser or incomplete beings because they are not always able to 
determine and act in their own best interests, something arguably 
which they share with many adults. 

Indeed, the definition of what a child is, is strongly linked to the 
debate on competence: there has been a lot of argument about 
whether children should be considered able to exercise their rights. 
The most fundamental, recurring objection against autonomous rights 
for children is their supposed incompetence to take well-founded 
decisions. According to this view children are not sufficiently mature 
physically, intellectually and emotionally and they lack the necessary 
experience to make a rational judgment on what is and is not in their 
interest 2 . 

A lot of empirical experiment demonstrate that children have 
been shown to be psychologically much more articulate than is 
generally thought. In daily life they appear to have more resilience, 
strength and perseverance than was thought ‘theoretically’ possible 3 . 

This is a debate that cannot be fully treated in this report and 
would require an in-depth digression on social, cultural and economic 
determinants of childhood, the family educational responsibilities 
towards children, the State’s role. 

Nonetheless, definitions are useful means when one comes to 
studies and researches because they bound the field and make the 
data and results comparable. 

In international law the first reference to childhood is found in the 
preamble to the Declaration on the Rights of the Child 1959 which 
provides ‘Whereas the child by reason of his physical and mental 
immaturity needs special safeguards and care, including appropriate 
legal protection, before as well as after birth’. Curiously in 1924 it 
was felt unnecessary to define a child 4 . 

According to the United Nations Convention on the Rights of 
the Child 1989 "a child means every human being below the age of 
18 years unless, under the law applicable to the child, majority is 
attained earlier 3 ’ (Article 1 ). 

The Convention on the Rights of the Child does not restrict a 
State’s discretion to provide under its domestic law the point in time 
when childhood begins; hence, under the Convention, the beginning 



1 Van Bueren G„ The International Law on the Rights of the Child, Save the Children, 
1995, p. 32. 

2 Verhellen E., Convention on the Rights of the Child, Background, motivation, 
strategies, main themes, Garant, 1994, p. 25 

3 Verhellen E., Convention on the Rights of the Child, op. cit., p. 26 

✓an Bueren G., The International Law on the Rights of the Child, op. cit., p. 33. 
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of childhood and therefore life itself is to be determined by the States 
Parties own domestic legislation 5 . 

Neither the 1924 nor the 1959 Declaration on the Rights of the 
Child defines when childhood ends. 

On the contrary, the abovementioned Convention sets the age at 
which childhood ends, even if it recognises the faculty to States 
Parties to set a lower age limit. There is a realisation, as is reflected 
in the Convention, that there has to be some congruity among the 
legal limits and that there ought to be a rational relationship between 
a particular minimum age and the purpose which it is supposed to 
serve 6 . 

By linking the international definition of child to the national law 
on majority, the Convention attempts to accommodate the existing 
cultural and religious diversities reflected in national age limits. 
Indeed, there are enormous differences between societies and 
cultures as to the role of children within the family and the 
community, leading to inevitable differences in how communities 
view the duration of childhood: the attainment of a particular age, the 
ability to perform specific acts or the capacity to carry out particular 
functions. The minimum ages are inevitably arbitrary, as they cannot 
reflect the speed of development of each individual child 7 . 

Another problem is that international legislation tends to work 
with a global model of childhood based on middle-class children in 
the North (and the South), who do go to school, play, live in 
increasingly private families and are assumed to be helpless and not 
able to carry out adult tasks 8 . 

Childhoods are not the same. In poor communities in the South 
as well as in the North, many people younger than 18 years might: 

• work for their living and be supporting their families; 

• smoke, drink alcohol and have sexual relations; 

• care for younger children of employers, of parents and often of 
their own; 

• not be living with their own families, but with an employer, a 
partner, alone or with a group on the street; 

• not go to school because they are working, there is no school, 
they cannot afford it, the curriculum is irrelevant, their parents will not 
send them 9 . 

In some national legislations there are specific provisions which 
regard the majority as a status which can be attained by satisfying 
criteria other than age. Such criteria include the legal concept of 
emancipation, which States have developed to accommodate 



5 Van Bueren G., The International Law on the Rights of the Child, op. cit., p. 34. 

6 Van Bueren G., The International Law on the Rights of the Child, op. cit., p. 36. 

7 Ibidem. 

8 Ennew J., Street and working children, A guide to planning, Save the Children, 1994, p. 
11 . 

9 Ennew J., Street and working children, A guide to planning, op. cit., pp. 10-1 1 . 



